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Trading-Stamp Popularity in 


Eugene, Oregon Surveyed’ 
By ROBERT E. DODGE 


Assistant Professor of Business Administration, University of Oregon 

Trading stamps have become a topic of wide interest 
and discussion throughout the entire nation. Their use by 
retailers in the Eugene-Springfield area has been increas- 
ing. To clarify conflicting viewpoints concerning the use 
of trading stamps, the members of the Marketing Research 
Class of the School of Business Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon has recently conducted a survey of con- 
sumer habits and opinions. 

The objectives of this survey were: (1) to measure 
consumer acceptance of trading 
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Factors in Oregon's Relative 


Income Decline Analyzed 
By PAUL B. SIMPSON 


Professor of Economics and Mathematics, University of Oregon 
The economic importance of Oregon relative to the na- 
tion, as measured by personal incomes, rose significantly 
during World War II and the early post-war years. Popu- 
lation growth, although very large, was less than that of 
incomes. Consequently, per capita incomes rose more in the 
state than in the nation. Since 1948, however, persoxal 
incomes in Oregon have not kept pace with those of the 
nation. Population growth has continued to be large, but 
income has lagged. In 1954 and 1955 income per resident 
was slightly below the national av- 


stamps: (2) to study the drawing 
power of trading stamps; (3) to 
study consumer behavior as it re- 
lated to trading stamps: (4) to 
study consumers opinions about 
the cost and value of trading 
stamps. 

In the survey 184 households 
were interviewed as a sample. The 
population of the city of Eugene, 
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Trading-Stamp Popularity in Eugene, 
Oregon Surveyed. By Robert E. Dodge. 


Factors in Oregon's Relative Income 
Decline Analyzed. By Paul B.Simpson. 


erage. Thus in terms of total in- 
comes, and to a greater extent in 
terms of per capita incomes, recent 
developments have not continued 
to be as favorable to Oregon as in 
the war and early postwar years. 

In 1940 personal incomes of Ore- 
gon residents represented just un- 
der .9 of one per cent of the nation- 


al total. By 1942 the share had 


according to the latest statistics 
provided by officials of the Eugene 
Post Office, is composed of 11,266 
individual householders. Therefore, 


Current Business Trends in Oregon. 


risen to about 1.1 per cent. After 
1952 it fell; in 1955 it amounted to 
almost exactly 1 per cent. This is 
illustrated in Chart I (page 2). 





the sample consisted of 1.63 per 
cent of the total city of Eugene 
households. A random method of sampling was utilized. 

Of the 184 respondents interviewed, 80 per cent were 
women, 20 per cent were men. It was determined that 98.6 
per cent of the women and 91 per cent of the men saved 
stamps. 

When the interviewees were asked whether their friends 
made an effort to shop in stores offering trading stamps, 
57 per cent answered “yes,” 10 per cent said “no,” 21 per 
cent replied “sometimes,’ and 12 per cent “did not 
know.” 

S and H stamps were saved by 98.8 per cent of the sam- 
ple. Gold Arrow stamps were collected by 64 per cent of 
the people questioned, and Northern stamps were saved by 
11 per cent of the sample. Brown stamps were saved by 
3.8 per cent. 

Of the respondents questioned, one, or .55 per cent, saved 
four kinds of stamps; 21, or 11.73 per cent, saved three 
kinds of stamps: 74, or 41.34 per cent, saved two or more 
kinds; and 179 respondents saved at least one kind of 
stamp. 

A question was included to determine if respondents 
could name types of stamps other than the ones they saved. 


(Continued on page 4) 





* A master’s thesis providing a more-detailed analysis of some 
aspects of this subject is being written by Russell R. Connett, gradu- 
ate student in business administration at the University of Oregon. 


Data for 1956 are not available, but 
indications are that the relative 
position of Oregon changed little from that of 1955. Pro- 
duction and income grew throughout the nation in 1956. 

Personal incomes measure wages and salaries, dividends, 
interest, rents, proprietor incomes, and pensions, relief, 
and similar transfer payments received by residents of the 
states. Annual estimates are prepared for states by the Office 
of Business Economics, U. S. Department of Commerce. 

Per capita income payments in Oregon were nearly $200 
per person (man, woman, and child) higher than in the 
nation in 1948. This favorable position had disappeared 
by 1954, as illustrated in Chart II (page 2). Growing un- 
der-employment of workers appears to be the chief cause of 
this deterioration. Declining profit levels of business as 
compared to the nation have also contributed. Farm in- 
comes are only a minor factor in this picture. The state’s 
agricultural industry has improved its status relative to that 
of the nation somewhat. and this has offset the effects of de- 
clines in national agricultural prosperity since 1948. 

The fortunes of the wood-products industries have de- 
termined the variations in total and per capita incomes to a 
large degree. During the early postwar period, the expan- 
sion of these industries was large and remunerative, thus 
providing the economic base for a tremendous growth. 
Population increased over 29 per cent from 1940 to 1948 
as compared with 11 per cent for the nation. Per capita 
incomes rose 8 per cent more than the nation’s. Since 1948, 
(Continued on page 2) 
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Factors in Oregon's Relative 
Income Decline Analyzed 


(Continued from page 1) 























the good fortunes of the wood-products industries have 
made possible a 20 per cent growth in population as com- 
pared to 11 per cent for the nation—but this has not been 
accomplished without a fall in per capita incomes relative 
to those of the nation. 


PERSONAL INCOME 


(in billions of dollars) 


Ue Se 
scale 


State 
scale 
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Source: Othee of Business Economics, U. 
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S. Department of Commerce. 
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In the state of Washington economic growth was very 
similar to that of Oregon until 1948. From 1948 to 1955, 
however, the growth in income in Washington has ap- 
proximately matched that of the United States. The devel- 
opment in Washington of transportation-equipment, metal, 
and chemical industries has made this possible in spite of a 
declining lumber industry. Meanwhile, the population of 
Washington increased some 16 per cent from 1948 to 1955 
as compared to 20 per cent for Oregon. Per capita income 
payments in Washington have been maintained on a favor- 
able basis compared to the nation’s. In 1955, the per capita 
income of Washington is estimated to have been $153 
(about 7 per cent) higher than that of Oregon. 

For a more detailed analysis of Oregon’s situation, the 
year 1954 is chosen for special attention, because greater 
detail about incomes is available for that year than for any 
other. Since this was a year of recession, it might be thought 
to be unrepresentative. In comparison with the nation. 
however. Oregon was better off in 1954 than in the more 
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prosperous year of 1955. It does not appear to be a year in 
which the state was very hard hit—in relative terms. 

In 1954 Oregon per capita incomes are estimated to 
have been $5 below the national average. Total per capita 
income may be broken down into three categories and con- 
sidered as the sum of these parts, as indicated in Table 1. 
One of these categories is per capita property, proprietor, 
and transfer incomes, which has been separated from 
others because it is not directly related to employment 
levels. In 1954 this nonemployment category was respon- 
sible for incomes $65 per resident higher in Oregon than 
in the nation. Employment incomes, namely wages and 
salaries and farm incomes, have been broken down into 
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two categories, that of the level of employment and that of 
the rates of return per employee. Indications are that low 
employment levels in Oregon resulted in $86 per resident 
less incomes in the state, while the rates of returns were 
higher in Oregon than in the nation by $16 per person. 

In 1954, it is estimated, 36.5 per cent of the population of 
Oregon was engaged in nonagricultural employment or 
was a part of the farm population ages 18 to 64. A com- 
parable figure for the nation is 39.2 per cent. If the propor- 
tions for Oregon had been as high as that of the nation. 
incomes per person remaining as they were, the per capita 
incomes of Oregon would have risen $86, or 3 per cent. 

About a third of the difference between the employment 
level in Oregon and in the nation is due to age distribution. 
About 42.8 per cent of the population in Oregon is under 
18 years of age or 65 or over, as compared to 41.8 per 
cent for the nation. The representation of older persons is 
particularly high. The remaining factor, accounting for 
two-thirds of the difference, appears to be low employment 
levels. The employment data are averages which tend to 
measure full-time employment equivalents. Part-time work- 
ers appear in the nonemployment category to the extent of 
their under-employment. To a large degree, seasonal and 
other factors making for such part time employment is 
undoubtedly responsible for the lower employment level. 

The chief factor raising the rates of pay in the state 
over national levels is the higher average wage and salary 
incomes in nongovernment employment. This was $3,990 
for Oregon and $3,870 for the nation. Since the propor- 
tion of high salaries was undoubtedly smaller in Oregon 
than in the nation, the returns for wage workers employed 
full time are even more favorable in the state than the 
average indicate. Another favorable factor was the low im- 
portance of military pay in Oregon, since rates of pay tend 
to be lower for military than for civilian employment. 
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Oregon's income position as regards civilian govern- 
ment incomes (Federal, state, and local) is very similar 
to that of the nation. Oregon’s representation of govern- 
ment is slightly higher than the nation’s, and the rates of 
pay are slightly above the national average. These two 
factors offset each other, since civilian government rates of 
pay are somewhat below those of the private sector of the 
economy. 

The effects of farm incomes are not large in the total 
picture. About 7 per cent of the state’s income was derived 
from farm proprietor incomes and farm wages. The na- 
tional total was 6 per cent. Farm population was slightly 
smaller in relation to incomes in Oregon than in the nation, 
however, and this supported Oregon per capita incomes 
somewhat. It is not possible to be precise in this area of 
study, because of the difficulty of measuring farm employ- 
ment. Generally the farm situation in Oregon is similar to 
that of the nation, but a little more important and a little 
more prosperous. 


TABLE 1. SOURCES OF DIFFERENCES OF PER CAPITA INCOMES 
OF OREGON AND OF THE UNITED STATES 


(in dollars) 











194 1948 1954 1955 
Higher levels in Oregon due to: 
1. Employment levels $21 $—6 s— 86 s—100 
2. Wage & farm income rates —3 107 16 60 
3. Property, transfer, & non-farm 
proprietor receipts 10 88 65 27 
Total $28 189 $—5 $—13 


The incomes of professional persons and business pro- 
prietors other than farmers are very large in the state. This 
factor, for 1954 raised per capita incomes to a level of $72 
above those of the nation. Transfer payments, notably wel- 
fare and social security payments, were $12 above the na- 
tional average, reflecting in part the concentration of older 
population in the state. Property incomes in the form of 
rents. dividends, and interest were $19 below the national 
average of a per capita basis. On balance these nonem- 
ployment factors, as we have called them, raised Oregon’s 
income by $65 per resident. 

These last-mentioned data provide information on the 
status of the state as a debtor region. It is not possible to dis- 
tinguish the extent to which proprietor income is a waze 
income and to what extent a property and managerial in- 
come. Indications are, however, that the property com- 
ponent of such incomes are sufficiently important to offset 
the state’s deficit in property income reported as such. This 
implies that Oregon is not a considerable debtor state. but 
approximately neutral in that regard. 

In 1954 Washington had 38.8 per cent of its population 
employed in nonagricultural pursuits or living on farms, as 
compared with 36.5 for Oregon. The proportion under 18 
years of age or 65 or over was the same in the two states. 
The difference appears to be in the unemployed category. 
This acted to raise per capita incomes in Washington to 
a level of $75 above that of Oregon, as indicated in Table 
2. 

Rates of pay per nongovernment employee were about 
$210 higher in Washington than in Oregon. On a per 
capita income basis, this accounts for about $48 out of 
the total of $128 higher Washington incomes which is due 
to pay rates. The remainder is due to higher rates of pay 
of government workers, to higher farm incomes per per- 
son, and to the lower proportional importance of agri- 
culture. 
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TABLE 2. SOURCES OF DIFFERENCES OF PER CAPITA INCOMES 
OF OREGON AND OF WASHINGTON 


(in dollars) 


1940 1948 1954 1955 
Higher levels in Oregon due io: 
1. Employment levels $s 5 $s Ww S— 75 s— 38 
2. Wage & farm income rates 52 — YQ —-128 —130 
3. Property, transfer, & non-farm 
proprictor receipts — 2 68 l 15 
Total $—39 ~ 9 $—202 s—153 


In 1940, the age distribution of the population in Ore- 
gon was such that a high proportion fell in the 18 to 64 
years group, reflecting probably the low birth rate in the 
state. As a consequence, the employment level was higher 
than for the nation, amounting to 40.9 per cent as com- 
pared to 38.8 per cent for the nation. The representation 
of population outside of the working group, those not 
employed, was about the same as the nation’s. This age- 
distribution factor seems to have been chiefly responsible 
for raising per capita incomes above the national average. 
Earnings per worker in nonagricultural pursuits were 
very close to national figures. Farm incomes per person liv- 
ing on farms was considerably above the national average: 
but in its overall effects this was offset by the higher im- 
portance of avriculture in the state of Oregon than in the 
nation. 

In 1948 the employment levels and proportion of per- 
sons 18 to 64 were both very close to the national average. 
The average pay of nongovernment employees was $3,230 
in Oregon as compared with $2,930 for the nation. This 
difference, together with very high property and proprie- 
tor incomes in the state, was chiefly responsible for the 
per capita incomes being $189 higher in the state than in 
the nation. 

In 1955 the employ ment situation in Oregon did not im- 
prove over 1954 as much as in the nation. The effects of 
property and other nonemployment categories declined 
also, so that, even though the wage-rate differential re- 
mained favorable, the deterioration in the per capita in- 
comes continued in 1955. 

The outstanding fact in comparing per capita incomes 
of Oregon and Washington is the favorable position that 
Oregon occupied in 1948. Wage rates in Oregon were not 
as high as in Washington in that year, but this was offset 
by high employment levels and high nonemployment in- 
comes in Oregon. This reflected the boom in wood-pro- 
ducts industries. which affected Oregon more than Wash- 
ington, and the decline in the nation’s defense expendi- 
tures in 1947 and 1948, which affected Washington more 
than Oregon. Subsequently the defense industries have ex- 
panded more than wood-products industries, while the 
population growth in Oregon appears to have been greater 
than in Washington. 





Department-Store Sales. The only retail sales indicator for 
Oregon is the sales of department stores in Portland, a series which 
is computed by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco. The 
percentage of dollar sales volume for the period ending March 16, 
1957, as compared with the same period a year ago, for Portland 
and other Pacific Coast cities is shown below: 


Wo eek Ending 
War. 16, 1957 


Four W ecks Calendar Year 
Ending Mar. 16, 1957 to Mar. 16, 1957 
Portland —11 -- 


5 — 5 
Los Angeles + 2 + 2 + 3 
San Francisco Bay — 6 — 4 0 
Seattle — 4 2 0 
United States + 2 — 3 + 1] 


Trading-Stamp Popularity in 
Eugene, Oregon Surveyed 


(Continued from page 1) 


Gold Arrow stamps were cited by 34 per cent, Northern 
stamps by 28 per cent, Brown stamps by 16 per cent, and 
29 per cent were unable to identify the names of any stamps 
other than those they collected. 

The question “Where do you get most of your trading 
stamps?” revealed that 26.6 per cent obtained stamps 
from gas stations, 22.3 per cent from drugstores, 17.1 per 
cent from grocery stores, and 13.2 per cent from depart- 
ment stores. 

Respondents were asked for the names of the specific 
stores where stamps were obtained. Tiflany-Davis was 
named by 35.2 per cent, McKay’s Markets by 20.1 per cent. 
Russell’s by 18.4 per cent, and Roberts Bros. (no longer in 
business) by 7.26 per cent. 

In order to obtain opinions relating to a discontinuation 
of stamp giving by stores, this question was included: “If 
any of these stores discontinued the trading stamp service, 
do you think you would shop at another store which would 
give the stamps?” Twenty-seven per cent of the respondents 
answered affirmatively, 70 per cent negatively, and 3 per 
cent did not know. 

When asked the length of time the respondents had saved 
stamps. 74 per cent said they had saved them for five years 
or more: 45 per cent for ten years or more; 29 per cent for 
fifteen years or more: and 22 per cent for more than twenty 
years. One respondent had saved stamps for thirty-six 
years. 

Of the people questioned, 17.4 per cent had one full book 
of stamps on hand, 33.4 per cent had two full books, 12 per 
cent had on hand three full books, and 13.4 per cent of the 
interviewees were holding four fu!! books of stamps. One 
respondent had thirty-four books of stamps on hand. 

A question was included to determine the redemption 
patterns of respondents. Eighty-eight per cent of the stamp 
savers reported they had received premiums. It was de- 
termined that household articles were chosen by 62 per 
cent of the respondents. Household furnishings, such as 
rugs, desks, tables, and occasional furniture. were chosen 
by 45 per cent of the respondents. Apparel was cited by 
24 per cent, glassware and dishes by 16 per cent, and gift 
articles by 8 per cent. Only 9 per cent indicated a prefer- 
ence for luxury-type merchandise. 

Inquiry was included to determine respondents’ plan- 
ned saving for particular items. A majority of 61 per cent 
had no plans, 7.8 per cent were saving for household fur- 
nishings, 8 per cent were planning to obtain electrical ap- 
pliances, and 7.2 per cent were saving for things which 
they could give as gifts. Because the time of the survey 
coincided with the Christmas season, some bias in respon- 
ses should be recognized. 

It should be observed that, whereas only 7.8 per cent of 
the people surveyed were saving stamps for household 
furnishings, a much larger number, 45 per cent, did actu- 
ally redeem their stamps for such furnishings. 

In answer to the question, “Do you think the cost of 
trading stamps is passed on to you?” 44 per cent said, 
“ves,” 40 per cent said, “no,” and 16 per cent “did not 
know.” 
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The final question was designed to obtain a measure of 
consumer's valuation of stamps. “Would you rather get 
| cent off the price of a loaf of bread, or pay the regular 
price and receive stamps with your purchase?” Actually 
the value received is equal, and a loaf of bread costs about 
30 cents and for this amount the buyer would receive three 
stamps. Each stamp would be worth approximately one- 
third of a cent, and three would be worth one cent. The 
respondents’ replies indicated that 65 per cent were of the 
opinion that they would rather have the one cent off the 
price of the loaf, and not receive the stamps, 27.5 per cent 
would prefer to receive the stamps, and 7.5 per cent did 
not know. Respondents reported a decided preference 
for a one cent lower price—by more than a 2 to 1 ratio. 


FINDINGS OF CONSUMER QUESTIONNAIRE 


(A 1.63 per cent sample of a total of 11,266 households 
in the city limits of Eugene, Oregon) 


Female respondents ; 147 
Male respondents 37 
Total respondents 184 


(1) Do you take trading stamps when they are offered ? 


Yes 179 or 97% 
No 5 or 3 
100% 


(2) Do your friends usually make an effort to shop in stores offering 
trading stamps? 


Yes . 102 or 57% 
No 18 or 10 
Sometimes 39 or 21 
Don't know 20 or 12 
100% 


(3) What type or brand of trading stamps do you collect? 


S & H Stamps 177 or 9.8% 
Gold 


\rrow 64 or 35.0 
Northern 20 or 11.0 
G & W Brown ' , 7or 3.8 
United l or » 
Lucky 7 lor 5 
Mutual ler » 
All kinds l or oO 

1 respondent saves 4 kinds of stamps 

20 respondents save 3 kinds of stamps 

+3 respondents save 2 kinds of stamps 

105 respondents save 1 kind of stamps 
Cumulative figures of the number of diflerent kinds of trading stamps which are 

saved: 

1 respondent saves 4 kinds of stamps aS 
21 respondents save 3 or more kinds of stamps 11.73% 
74 respondents save 2 or more kinds of stamps 11.34% 


179 respondents save | or more kinds of stamps 100.00% 
(4) Can you name any other types or brands besides those you save? 
Gold Arrow 

Northern 
G & W Brown 


61 or 34.0% 
50 or 28.0 
29 or 16.0 


Red Star l or 5 
Mutual lor 35 
Northwestern l or » 
Economy lor 35 
Thrifty Sample lor 5 
Our lor 5 
Northwest l or ss 
Gold Eagle lor 35 
Can't answer 53 or 29.0 


(5) Do you usually makes an effort to shop in stores offering trading 
stamps ¢ 


Yes 86 or w% 
No 92 or 52 
100% 


(6) Whers do you get most of your trading steps? (a) Specific 
firms named by two or more respondents: 


63 Tiflany-Davis 35.20% 
36 MeKay's Markets 20.11 
33 Russell's 18.43 
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(b) 


Roberts Bros. 

Central Heating 
Baker’s Pharmacy 

N. T. Crawford Fuel 
Johnny’s Richfield 
Johnson’s Furniture 
Skeies’ Jewelry 
Eugene Packing 

Pic *n Pack Grocery 
Lindley’s Shell ; 
Warren & Ron’s Chevron 
Pennywise Drug 
Berg’s Shell 
Alexander's (Spgfd.) 
Domestic Laundry 
Garrett Appliance 
Holland Market 
Peterson’s 

George Schaffer’s 
Gerlach’s Drug (Spfd.) 
Jim McLarren’s Gas 
Everybody’s Drug 
Kirchoff & Scott 
Walder’s Associated 
Harv’s Richfield 
Breske’s Richfield 
Pete Whitney Mobil 
Williams 


Classified by commodities where 


26 


.26 


ed 
.- 


fee et et et et et et et OP OP tS OOO 
- -« a2 2 kf f 2, a. 8. Ce ee ee ee ee 
>t w& 
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firm not specifically named. 


(including specific firms named by only one respondent) : 


9) 


m NMNMhN UI 


(c) 
firm 


107 
of 
69 
33 
36 
16 
12 

9 
8 
3 


—a 


103 


Gas stations 
Grocery stores 

Fuel companies 
Laundries & cleaners 
Drug stores 

Clothing stores 
Furniture & appliances 
Jewelry stores 
Department stores 
Lumber companies 
Garage 


Totals of specific firms named, and commodities 


not specifically named: 
Gas stations 

Drug stores 

Grocery stores 
Department stores 
Fuel companies 
Furniture & appliances 
Laundry & cleaners 
Jewelry stores 
Clothing stores 

Misc. (lumber dealer & garage) 


11.89% 
12.29 
7.26 
5.59 
46 
3.35 
2.80 
1.1] 
1.11 
1.11 


oo 


_ 


listed where 


26.6% 
22.3 
17.1 
13.2 
8.9 
1.0 
3.0 


tN to 
© to 


. . 
~I 


100.07 


(7) If any of these stores discontinued the trading stamp service, do 
you think you would shop at another store which would give trad- 
ing stamps? 


Ye 


*s 


No 


I don’t know 


(8) 


How long have you saved stamps? 


l vear 8 4.46% 
2 years 10 5.49 
3 years 13 7.26 
} vaers 6 3.35 
5 years 19 10.61 
6 years 9 5.03 
7 years 8 4.46 
8 years 10 5.59 
9 years 5 2.80 
10 years 18 10.10 
ll vears 3 1.67 
12 vears 5 2.80 

3.3% 

10.1 

21.2 

27.9 

13.0 

71.5 

82.1 
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19 27% 
126 70 
3 3 
100% 
13 vaers l 55 
15 vears 7) ».03 
16 vears 2 1.11 
18 years l 55 
20 vears 18 10.10 
22 years l 55 
23 vears ] 55 
25 +vears 1} 6.14 
26 vears l 55 
30 vears 1 2.23 
34 vears ] 55 
35 vears ] 55 


30 vears or more 


vears or more 


20 vears or more 


5 vears or more 


Vears or more 


years or more 


years or more 





(9) How many completed stamp books do you have on hand? 


Less than one or 





“Don't know” 34 19.0% & 
1 26 14.5 9 
2 35 19.5 10 
3 18 10.0 ll 
1 20 11.2 12 
5 13 7.3 15 
6 13 7.3 34 
an 4 2.2 
8 1.5% 
16 25.7 
66 36.9 
84 16.9 
119 70.0 


Average (mean) of all respondents 

Average (mean) of all respondents who claim 
to have one or more books 

Most on hand 


oe 
= 
— 


me we vi 


— © = ho to 
Sa = to to 


0.6 
0.6 


~~ eS We hoe 


hand 
hand 
hand 


more books on 


os 


more books on 


= 
_— 


more books on 


os 
~ 
— 


more books on hand 


Ss © 
—~ 


more books on hand 


3.6 boo!:s 


1.6 books 
34.0 books 


(10) (a) Have you received any premiums in the past? 


Yes 
No 


(b) Can you name some ?* 


Household articles 
Luggage 

Electrical appliances 
Drv 
Dishes & glassware 


goods 
Sporting goods 
Gifts 
Luxury items 
Apparel 

Cash 


Cannot remember or not received 


* Household furnishings are grouped under 
hold 


*? 
ay Is 
cane 


articles”’ 
include bedding, curtains, ete. “*‘Luxurvy 


cameras. 


“household articles” 
also include small housewares, such as kitchen utensils. ““Drv 


items” 


158 88°, 
21 12 

100% 

lll 62.0% 
80 44.69 
64 35.75 
3 24.00 
29 16.20 
16 8.93 
14 7.80 
9 5.00 
1 2.20 
1 50 
28 15.60 


: *“*house- 


include watches and 


(11) What merchandise do you plan to get with your stamps? 


Electric appliances 

Household furnishings 

*Cilts (two people gave stamps away) 
Drv 
Household articles 


o ] 
foods 


Sporting goods 
Luggage 

Dishes & glasses 
(Apparel 
Luxury items 
No plans 


* The survey 


15 8.379 
14 7.80 
13 7.26 
10 5.58 
7 3.91 
5 2.79 
} 2.23 
2 1.11 
1 5) 
l 55 
110 61.40 


was conducted in December. The Chirstmas season may have 


aflected the responses. It is interesting to compare the responses above for 


househol! furnishings, household articles, and electrical appliances, with these 
three items in Question 10 (b) showing that the redemption pattern in these 


three items is much heavier than planned. 


(12) Do you think the cost of trading stamps is passed on to you? 


Yes 
No 


Don’t know 


79 HiT 

72 10 

30 16 
100% 


(13) If a loaf of bread costs 33 cents, would you rather get 1 cent 
off the price or pay 33 cents and get the stamps? 


1 cent off 


Trading stamps 
Don’t know 





113 65% 
18 23 
13 7 

100% 


Multnomah County Real-Estate Transactions. During Feb- 
ruary 1957 there were 629 real-estate sales amounting to $6,632,176 
in Multnomah County. Of these, 480 involved residences, the sales 
price of which was $5,265,606; 114 were vacant properties, $421,034: 
and 35 were business properties, $945,536. Additional figures are: 


Feb, 1957 


Neoember of sales 029 


Value of sales $6,.032.176 
Number of mortgages 580 
Amount loaned $6,201,820 
Number of sheriff's deeds 5 


Amount of sherifl’s deeds 
Average residential selling pric e 


$27 .036 


210.970 


Jan. 1957 


Feb. 195 ) 


824 925 
$15.329,335 $9.4170,920 
673 783 
©9.270,9°6 $6.784,062 
} 4 

$20,697 $26,516 
$10,597 $10,481 

J 


CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Employment. The number of nonagricultural workers employed 
in Oregon decreased 0.4 per cent (2,000) between mid-January and 
mid-February 1957. The decreases were scattered over several cate- 
gories, the largest being in wholesale trade (600) and in retail 
trade (1,600). The largest increase was in logging and sawmills 
(600). Employment in mid-February was 1.3 per cent higher than in 
mid-February 1956. More detailed figures from the Oregon State 
Unemployment Compensation Commission follow: 


Lumber & wood products 
Food & kindred products 
Other manufacturing 


Total manufacturing 


Contract construction 
Retail trade 
Government 


Other nonmanulacturing 


Total nonmanufacturing 
Total nonagricultural employment 


Feb, 1957 
65,300 
14,300 
16.000 


125.600 
21,200 
81.100 
81.600 

155.100 


339,000 
164.600 


Jan. 1957 Fe 
64.600 
14.500 


.000 


.100 
.200 
.7 00 
.7 00 
155.900 


341,500 
166.600 


b. 1956 
72,200 
14.300 
15,300 


131.800 


19.100 
79,400 
76.800 
151.400 


326,700 


158,500 


Lumber. Lumber production in the Douglas-fir area of the Pacific 
Northwest experienced a strong seasonal rise during February 1957, 
although it did not reach the level of February 1956. Although orders 
also rebounded, their rise was less than production, with the result 
that inventories rose and unfilled orders declined. The following 
tab'e is from data supplied by the West Coast Lumbermens Associa- 
tion (in thousands of feet, board measure) : 


Average 
Averaze weekly orders 
Unfilled 


Lumber inventory. 


weekly production 


orders, end of month 
end of month 


Feb. 1957 
172,985 
158,584 
582.349 

1.136.893 


Jan. 1957 Feb. 1956 
149.821 178,826 
141.621 175,931 
585.263 745.884 

1,082,204 1,068,027 


BANK 





Index of Man Hours in Manufacturing. One of the best indi- 
cators showing changes in manufacturing activity is the man hours 
of industrial production workers. These figures apply only to per- 
sonnel engaged in direct manufacturing activities; sales, office, and 
general administrative employees are excluded. The index is derived 
by the Bureau of Business Research from data supplied by the Ore- 
gon Unemployment Compensation Commission. The most recent 
reading covers the month of January 1957. (No adjustment for 


seasonal variation has been made. 1951 


Jan. 
Feb 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 


June 


1956 
84.1 
84.2 
84.1 
93.4 
96.0 
107.1 


1957 
78.6 


100.) 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1956 
105.1 
113.6 
108.7 

99.8 

91.7 

84.1 


1957 


Business Failures. Dun and Bradstreet’s series showing com- 
mercial failures is frequently considered an indicator of business 
health. Figures for Oregon are given below: 


1956 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


DEBITS 


Vumber 


13 


13 
13 
21 
30 
17 
10 
22 


44 


Liabilities 


= 421 


000 


1.234.000 
1.257.000 
604.000 
365,000 
593.000 


534, 
.046,000 
£000 
3.202.000 

674, 
882. 


os 


504 


—_ 


000 


000 
000 


1957 


\ um her 


36 


32 


Liabiliites 


$ 908,000 


1,252,000 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. Bank debits are regarded as good indicators of 
current business activity, although their value for this purpose may be impaired by the inclusion of large checks arising out of transfers of funds for the purchase of certain 


types of capital assets that do not constitute “‘business activity."” The Bureau of Business Research collects bank delb:ts from 165 banks and branches monthly. 


Marketing Districts 
Oregon 


Portland (Portland, Hillsboro, Oregon City, etc.) 

Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, etc.) 
Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene, etc.) 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) 

Douglas, Coos, Curry Counties 

Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass) 

Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, etc.) 


Pendleton area 


Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond, etc.) 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview area 


Baker, La Grande area 
Burns, Ontario, Nyssa 


Building permits give 
the lag which may elapse 


Albany 

Baker 

Bend 

Coos Bay 
Corvallis 
Eugene 
Grants Pass 
Hillsboro 
Klamath Falls 
La Grande 
McMinnville 
Medford 
North Bend 
Pendleton 
Portland 
Roseburg 
Salem 
Springheld 
The Dalles 
Lane County 
Multnomah County 
Wasco County 
43 other communities 


Totals 


6 


an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. 


Number of 


Bank s 
Reporting 
166 
53 


) 
— 
) 
— 


tw vi 


com mt 


—- 


st 


pot te 
Acewtis 


Feb. 1957 


417,083,347 


941,046,795 
118,231,948 
126,152,681 
19,278,401 
10,926,553 
50,035,493 
22,439,289 
22,201,611 
19,000,036 
21,945,107 
19,627,249 
16,198,184 


BUILDING PERMITS 


$1, 
1, 


Care must be taken i 


De bits 


Jan. 1957 
722.454.240 


124,643,019 
134,573,727 
168,360,239 
24,229,756 
51,918.846 
58,759,472 
28.041 .546 
31,363,539 
22.676,.408 
30,871.816 
25,747,871 
21,268,001 


De bits 
Feb. 1956 
.341,721,565 
841,933,129 
108,095,229 
132,217,450 
20,797 ,667 
19,927,711 
56,329,450 
23,126,455 
23,175,022 
22,029,003 
26,613,227 
21,124,123 
16,353,099 


FF) 
— 


Feb. 1957 
L voli pure d ua itis 


Jan. 1957 Feb. 1956 


+ 5.6 
+11.8 
+ 9.4 
1.6 
— 7.3 
—18.0 
—11.2 
— 3.C 
— 4.2 
—13.8 
—17.5 
7.1 
— 1.0 


n interpreting these data to allow for 


between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 


Residential 


Vew 


Feb. 1957 
s 18,000 


91.000 
20.800 
115,500 
167,900 
50,750 
163,600 
55,580 


70,000 
144,000 


56,000 
577,100 
3,500 
154,500 
37,000 
10,000 
363 393 
1,649,095 
8,000 
111.813 


$4,197,531 


Additions, 
Vew Non- Alterations 

residential & Repairs Totals Totals 
Feb. 1957 Feb. 1957 Feb. 1957 Jan. 1957 
$ 17,500 $ 20,950 $ 86.450 S$ 144,950 
33,300 33.300 700 
2.350 93,350 72.425 
1,948 25.748 72.459 
5.700 8.900 130,100 66.000 
12,000 179,900 133,975 
8.700 18,850 78,300 148,610 
39,100 38,508 241.208 66,350 
20,500 76,080 626,450 
1,375 1,375 5,350 
800 21,700 92,500 44.000 
20,550 12,025 176,575 2,225,190 
103,000 126,237 229,237 345.235 
8,980 61,980 117,500 
614,350 140,685 1.732.135 4.852.555 
$2,283 15.783 43,175 
7.740 33,515 195,755 196,125 
10,000 47.000 78.536 
2,000 12.000 86,475 
126,211 67,714 557,318 125.616 
769,275 71,781 2.490.151 1,242,235 
8,000 5,000 

196.980 265,572 874,365 843,271 
$1,955,206 $1,321,873 $7.174,610 $11,842,182 


T otals 
Feb. 1956 
$ 94,600 
18,930 
15,575 
12,740 
147,890 
587,438 
381,140 
32,550 
81,150 
10,275 
630,050 
294,527 
26,586 
69,250 
2,412,030 
141,468 
725,508 
90,455 
61,956 
150,185 
2,407 ,050 
13,600 
1,024,823 


$9,729,776 


Oregon Business Review 


